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ROOTS of witloof chicory (French endive) may be forced in a 
dark cellar at intervals. 

CALLA lilies should be given a top dressing with a house plant 
fertilizer once in ten days, as they are heavy feeders. 

THIS is a good time to look over the willow and poplar trees and 
to cut out branches which are found to be infested with borers. 


SAVE the wood ashes from the fireplace and keep them dry. They 
make an excellent garden fertilizer, especially when from hard- 
wood. 

DAHLIA tubers should be examined for signs of damping off or dry 
rot and all diseased parts cut away. Dust the cut surfaces with 
sulphur. 

IT IS not too early to place orders for seed, and particularly is it 
necessary to order novelties early; otherwise, the supply may be 
exhausted. 


IT IS not too early to order sash for the hotbed or coldframe. Some 
of the substitutes for glass are cheap, light to handle and very 
satisfactory. 


SEEDS you have saved from your garden may be tested now. Be 
sure that you have not cherished old stock too long; new seeds 
may give better results. 


IF PALMS are in a part of the house where the temperature is low, 
they will not need much water during the middle of the Winter; 
in fact, palms in any situation should be kept on the dry side now. 

SPRAYING with lime-sulphur or with miscible oils during warm 
Winter weather is the most effective method of eradicating scale 
pests from fruit trees, shade trees and ornamentals. (See Page 28.) 


PLAN to read a few garden books this Winter. Librarians of horti- 
* cultural societies and in public libraries are glad to make sugges- 
tions. Obtain the latest and best volumes for permanent reference. 


HYACINTHS will flower with short stems unless the buds are made 
to develop in the dark. As soon as the young leaves start to unfold 
and the buds appear, cover the pot with a cornucopia of paper or 
an inverted pot. If the latter is used, keep it on until the spike has 
nearly reached the top. 


POINSETTIAS often drop their leaves when the flowers begin to 
fade, which is usually a few weeks after Christmas. This indicates 
that the plant is going into its natural resting period. Therefore, 
put it away in a cool place with only enough moisture in the soil 
to keep the stem from withering. Repot the plant in fresh soil in 
the Spring and grow it outdoors until Fall. 
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For profusion and perfection 
of flowers, foliage, fruits and 
vegetables — nothing equals 
Wilson’s Eureka Plant Food. 
This is a complete, timed and 
balanced fertilizer — a careful 
blend of NATURAL materials, 
finely milled and scientifically 
treated by special process to 
combine stimulation with last- 
ing effects. It produces really 
amazing results. 
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New Named Varieties 


RUSSELL LUPINS 


Magical flowers of wondrous size and 
marvellous color combinations. Choice 
named varieties added to those of 
original splendour. These plants sell in 
England at $1.87 to $5.75 each, but are 
not available in this country except 
produced from this seed. WARNING! 
These seeds are obtainable ONLY in 
the English growers’ colored packets, 
plainly labeled “RE-SELECTED 
STOCK,’’ bearing the trademark seal, 
the head and signature of George 
Russell, the originator. . 
RE-SELECTED STOCK, 12 seeds 25c; 
50 seeds 65c; 120 seeds $1.25; 200 
seeds $2.50. Mixed varieties only. 
ORIGINAL STOCK (Not seeds of 
named varieties) 10 seeds 15c; 24 seeds 
25c; 80 seeds 65c: 200 seeds $1 95; 500 
seeds $2.50. Mixed varieties only. 
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sp have so many novelty roses been offered for 
public approval as is true of this year. There are so many, 
in fact, that the average amateur will be confused; only the 
true rosarian will be able to pick 
and choose those which he wants 
for his garden. 

The fame of the Brownells of 
Little Compton, R. I., as pro- 
ducers of extra hardy and par- 
ticularly good roses is well known. This year, honoring one 
of our great opera singers and radio stars, they are introducing 
what is probably the best yellow of the year and calling it 
Lily Pons. The small flowers are of clear lemon yellow with 
the outer petals almost white. The flowers are very double and 
are produced in such profusion that the variety is sure to find 
favor, especially so since it is reported to be extremely hardy. 

Golden State is another yellow rose which is to be intro- 
duced in the Spring in conjunction with the Golden Gate 
Exposition or San Francisco World’s Fair as its official flower. 
It was originated in France and has very well-shaped blooms 
of clear buff yellow which are produced on stems of just the 
right length for cutting. The beauty of the flower is enhanced 
by the powerful clove fragrance and by the strong, disease- 
resistant foliage. 

Most of the roses introduced by the house of McGredy in 
Ireland have proven to be very successful in this country. 
Their contribution this year is 
McGredy’s Sunset which is very 
interesting in all stages of its devel- 
opment from the bud to the open 
flower which shows a prominent 
center. The color is a golden yellow 
flushed with scarlet as the flower 
opens and the reverse of the petals 
is a beautiful buttercup yellow mak- 
ing a lovely contrast. The color is 
sun-resistant and the plants are very 
free flowering. 

Sunny Days has buds which are 
almost perfect in their shape and 
which are a mellow chrome-yellow 
in color. As the petals unfold the 
color gradually fades to a lighter 
tint at the outer edges of the well- 
formed flower. The foliage is dark 
green and abundantly produced on 
vigorous plants. 

The beautiful flowers of Sequoia 
are usually produced singly on 
strong, wiry and upright stems. The 
color resembles the luscious flesh of 
pumpkin and is flushed with apricot 
shading lighter at the edges of the 
petals. It is a very free-blooming 
Variety. 





Presenting the New 
Garden Roses for 1939 





Lily Pons (yellow) 


From France comes a variety of which its originator 
thought so much that he named it for his wife, Mme. Jean 
Gaujard. When fully open, the cup-shaped blooms give the 
general impression of being a 
soft buff although the buds dis- 
play tints of carmine pink. The 
foliage is a fairly light green and 
is well spaced on the typically 
thorny stems. When open, the 
flower measures about five inches in diameter and has been 
likened to the old favorite variety, Rev. F. Page Roberts, in 
a much improved upright form. 

The nearest to a clear pink which has been introduced as 
yet will be found in Eternal Youth. Although most of the 
pinks open to a lilac tint, this variety retains its warmth of 
color to the very end. The buds have a very attractive form 
and the flowers open to about five inches in diameter with a 
very pleasing fragrance. The foliage is a light green in color 
and quite resistant to disease. All in all, it is a promising 
novelty which deserves a trial in every garden. 

One of the ambitions of the average amateur rose grower is 
to have a variety without thorns to tear his or her clothes and 
hands. This year such a novelty is being introduced in Thorn- 
less Beauty. The flower is of medium size with a high center 
and opens to about four inches across. The color is a beautiful 
crimson—slightly darker in bud than in flower. The leathery 
foliage is produced in great abun- 
dance on the upright, vigorous 
plants which are profuse in their 
flower production. 

The fame of the Poulsen intro- 
ductions is well known so that the 
novelty, Rosenelfe, should have no 
difficulty in finding a place for itself 
in the rose garden. It is a very double 
form of Else Poulsen and is silvery 
pink in color. The small flowers, 
only two and one-half inches in 
diameter, resemble miniature gar- 
denias; they are so perfect in form. 
The foliage is a healthy dark green 
which forms a beautiful foil for the 
myriads of blossoms which appear 
all Summer long. This is a very 
effective variety for mass color and 
for boutonnieres or small arrange- 
ments of cut flowers. 

The variety Betty Prior was 
awarded a certificate of merit by the 
National Rose Society as being a 
distinct addition to the floribunda 
class. The lovely single flowers 
which appear in clusters throughout 
the entire season are two-toned, be- 
ing Carmine outside and pink inside. 











Thornless Beauty (crimson) 


Rosenelfe (silvery rose) 


ew 


The plants are rather tall among others of this type, growing 
to three or four feet and spreading about as much under 
favorable conditions. It, too, resembles Else Poulsen, but is a 
much improved form. 

Federation is a beautiful pinkish climber of very strong and 
robust growth which will reach 12 or 14 feet in a single 
season. Being a hybrid of Rosa setigera, it is extremely hardy 
and free from mildew, black spot and other troubles common 
to the climbers. The flowers are excellent for cutting since 
they are produced on 12- to 24-inch stems. The color is an 
intensely brilliant, sparkling and lively rose-pink with an 
iridescent orange undertone. The fragrance is very pronounced 
and sweet. 

These are only a few of the multitude of new varieties listed 
in the various catalogues which are now appearing. Many of 
the others are just as good and deserve a trial. 


Men's Camellia Club of Pensacola 


Pensacola, Fla., has long been known for its many fine, old 
camellias and now it has what is believed to be the first and 
only men’s camellia club in America, if not in the world. It 
was organized in September 1937 and by January 1, 1938, it 
had over 50 members. This year, on January 21 and 22, it 
will hold its second annual camellia show. Over 2500 persons 
visited the first one, managed entirely by men, and the club 
members are busy planting many more camellias throughout 
the city. 





Mme. Jean Gaujard (soft buff ) 


Betty Prior (pink) 





Migration of the Redwoods 


The world’s greatest migration, which 
involved the biggest and the oldest of all 
living things and covered some 75 million 
years of time, will be depicted to visitors 
of the Hall of Science at the 1939 Golden 
Gate Exposition on San Francisco Bay. 
The individuals of this migration, the 
giant redwoods of California, will be 
shown as they cut a wide arboreal cor- 
ridor for themselves through the fierce 
wastes and jungles of earliest geologic 
times, reaching from the Arctic to what 
is now California. 

This display, which will be part of the 
University of California’s exhibit at the 
$50,000,000 World’s Fair of the West, 
should effectively topple over the wide- 
spread belief that the great redwoods were 
always in California. With appropriate 
proofs the display will show that at one time in the earth’s 
geologic and paleontologic history, the big trees grew many 
thousands of miles away from their present last stand. 

The exhibit will place them first in the Arctic wastes where 
they first appeared, and where they grew as big around and 
as tall as they grow in California. Then it will show how 
their seed was carried or blown ever southward by swarms 
of rodents or by the vagrant winds, how the oldest and 
weakest of the tree individuals were killed off by advancing 
cold and how the new ones grew luxuriantly as they pro- 
gressed toward the warm climes below the Arctic Circle. 





Unique Christmas Greens Exhibition 


The 13th annual exhibition of Christmas greens was held 
most successfully on December 9, 10 and 11 at the Baltimore 
(Md.) Museum of Art. Through the untiring efforts of Miss 
Elizabeth L. Clark this show has become one of the best 
known and most beautiful in that part of the country. There 


‘were five classes of wreaths, one calling for birds attracting the 


most attention. Many of the visitors took notes on the kinds 
of food attached to the circles of evergreens. Suet melted in star 
cookie moulds was wired on one wreath, while a round mould 
of suet and seeds formed the base of another. 

A wreath of green gum drop leaves intrigued the crowds as 
much as any, and a ‘birds’ Christmas tree,’’ trimmed with 
strings of yellow pop-corn and scarlet cranberries, always had 
a circle of interested people around it. Winter bouquets were 





Golden State (golden yellow) 




















































beautifully placed on short columns 
around the entire colonnade and showed 
much ingenuity and thought in both 
material and arrangements. 

Perhaps the most outstanding exhibit 
in the show was a garland in the Della 
Robbia manner created by Mrs. Edward 
H. McKeon of dozens of pastel colored 
gourds in all sizes and shapes. The Garden 
Club of Twenty decorated the Museum 
Court in the spirit of Christmas in such 
a masterful way that one felt as if the 
garden, seen through the huge windows, 
had been brought indoors. The high 
point of the show was reached on Sunday 
afternoon, when the choir boys of St. 
Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church sang 
carols among the Christmas decorations. 


Pennsylvania Petunia Trials 


The report of the second year of the petunia variety trials 
of the Pennsylvania State College has just been released. 
Conducted in a manner similar to those of 1937, the trials 
contained 321 varieties and compared them as to habit, 
growth, adaptability and color—special emphasis being placed 
on the last named. It was found that there was usually a 
variation of two or three shades or tints in each color. The 
varieties found to be of most value and of the best color 
in their own color range included Rosy Morn Improved, 
Celestial Rose, Topaz Rose, Salmon Beauty, Martha Wash- 
ington, White Bedder, Violacea, Baby Violet, Crimson, Blue 
Gem, and Adonis which was one of the best of the true purple 
bedding varieties. In the large-flowered groups Romany Lass, 
Gottfried Michaelus, Theodosia, Rapture, Cattleya, Warrior, 
Blue Star, Burgundy, Rose King Improved and Santa Barbara 
were all outstanding. A list of the best giant varieties would 
include Rheingold, King Alphonsa, Princess Wuerttemberg 
and Cooper Red Light. 

Outstanding double varieties included Amaranth Red, Love- 
liness and Victorious Gaiety, while Peony-Flowered Purple and 
Double Fringed Copper Red were outstanding as semi-doubles. 

The obvious recommendations were made that growers 
should make more effort to improve existing varieties than to 
introduce new ones and that the number of varieties now in 
commerce should be materially reduced. It was also recom- 
mended that no new varieties be introduced until they should 
be proven superior to those in the market in their respective 
color classes. 


Eternal Youth (pink) 


Sunny Days (chrome-yellow ) 


Federation (rose-pink ) 


Sequoia (apricot) 


"Dresden," a Productive New Strawberry 


A new strawberry said to possess unusual productiveness of 
plants and large size fruit has been named ‘‘Dresden’’ after 
extensive trials in New York and elsewhere and will be intro- 
duced by the New York State Fruit Testing Association in the 
coming Spring, according to an announcement by Professor 
G. L. Slate at the experiment station at Geneva. 

Dresden resulted from a cross between Beacon, a station 
introduction, and Howard, made in 1929 on the station 
grounds. This cross fruited for the first time in 1931. Be- 
cause of its promise it was placed on further test at the sta- 
tion, in Oswego County, on Long Island, and in other states, 
where it has been growing under a seedling number. It is now 
believed to have demonstrated sufficient merit to warrant 
naming and introduction for more extensive commercial trials. 

The outstanding features which distinguish Dresden are the 
unusually high-yielding capacity of the plants and the large 
size of the berries. 


New Horticultural Hall at Pasadena 


Pasadena in California now has a horticultural building. 
It is in Brookside Park and is called the Fannie E. Morrison 
Horticultural Center in honor of the woman who made the 
building possible by giving $60,000 for the purpose. Dedica- 
tion ceremonies took place when the Annual Southern Cali- 
fornia Flower Show was held in late October. 





McGredy’s Sunset (yellow) 








“I should not want a garden so perfect that I could not 
change it in some character each year. I should lose interest 
in it.” —Bailey. 


Optimistic About Fruit Growing 


HAVE read with much interest Mr. Dempsey’s article on 

the ‘Backyard Orchard,” Horticulture, December 15, 1938, 
and my real advice to him is: ‘Stick to your onions.”’ 

It seems to the writer that to take the pessimistic tone of 
the editorial in the December 15 issue is all wrong. Why not 
take the same attitude on vegetable growing? Surely there is 
nothing harder to grow these days than good celery, beans, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, and many other vegetables. There are 
just as many pests in your vegetable garden as in your fruit 
garden, so why be discouraged about fruit? 

In the first place, 1938 was no year to be pessimistic over 
any particular thing; one can do no more than acknowledge 
that it was good for very little and then forget it as soon as 
possible. I have a letter from a friend who writes, ‘‘My tomatoes 
were under water for three weeks,’’ and from another who said 
he rowed a boat over his ten acres of squash; so why pick on 
the fruit? 

No one realizes better than I do that raising anything these 
days is no joke, and everyone, amateur or professional, has 
got to be on the job or quit. No one can be casual about 
growing fruit and whether it pays or not is entirely a matter 
of how you look at it; some people would rather raise one 
good apple than buy a barrel of apples and it might cost about 
the same, but there is a sense of satisfaction in raising that 
apple that could never come in the purchase of the barrel. 

It seems to me that the place where most amateur fruit 
growers fall down is in the placing of fruit trees; very often 
they are planted in the shade of trees or buildings, or near 
enough to other trees so that the soil is robbed of all nourish- 
ment, and no matter how much spraying is done these handi- 
caps cannot be overcome. Then again trees are planted too 
closely; apple trees 15 to 18 feet apart and pears ten feet are 
commonly found. Apparently the amateur often thinks that 
once the trees are planted they need no further attention, ex- 
cept an occasional spraying. Feeding is the last thing thought 
of and yet fruit trees should be systematically fed, for unless 
this is done all of the spraying in the world will be of no 
avail. The young apple tree should be set in soil as well pre- 
pared as that of the rose garden and either shallow cultiva- 
tion practiced, or better still the tree mulched with straw, lawn 
clippings or coarse manure. Usually the trees need no further 
feeding until they come into bearing but then they will re- 
quire an annual application of the necessary elements (there 
are many bulletins that give these formulas), care being taken 
not to overdo the operation and to apply at the proper time. 
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Under some conditions lime is beneficial to soils where fruit 
trees are set. 

Another thing that the amateur gardener should consider 
is the water supply; as a rule there are too many trees in the 
garden and the soil moisture is exhausted at the expense of 
the fruit trees, usually at the time that they most need it. 
Water should be supplied in dry seasons and particularly 
when the fruits are swelling rapidly. 

The spraying problem is probably the hardest one that 
the amateur faces, but it need not be as serious as Mr. Dempsey 
makes it. In the first place sprays must be applied at the right 
time and if one has to depend on outside spraying it is almost 
a certainty that he cannot raise good fruit; so the first 
requisite is a good sprayer but this does not have to be a large 
one unless one has a lot of work to do. Many of the knap- 
sack type have pumps that will throw the spray over a 25- 
foot tree, and no fruit tree should be larger. The sprays that 
the amateur neglects more often than any others are those 
during the dormant season, that is, those which should be 
applied between the time that the leaves fall and the new 
foliage or flowers appear in the Spring. For apples and pears 
there should be three of these, beginning with lime sulphur in 
the Fall, followed by an oil spray in February or March and 
the final or delayed dormant which is probably the most 
important and must be applied at the right time, when the 
buds are breaking open. Hence the need for one’s own sprayer. 
For stone fruits the delayed dormant may be omitted but the 
other dormant sprays are very important, particularly to con- 
trol the peach leaf curl. 

Depending on the weather there should be not less than 
three Summer sprays, mostly for the control of fungus and 
bacterial troubles (consult your spraying chart). All of these 
Summer sprays depend on the conditions of weather and 
season. It is almost impossible to foretell the exact time, but 
by studying the spray chart the fruit gardener can usually hit 
the right time. 

Spraying in the future will not be the disagreeable job it is 
at present for with the perfection of spray cartridges in a 
special nozzle and attached to the garden hose, we shall have 
the full advantages of the power sprayers and with none of 


- the noise and fuss. 


Another way in which the fruit gardener can help in fungus 
control is by cleaning up all dead fruit, leaves, and the like that 
carry spores and insects over from year to year. An orchard 
kept clean by sheep is one of the freest from apple worms and 
black spot. We cannot all keep sheep, so the next best thing 
is to keep all old fruit picked up and destroyed. 

Then, too, there is a very bright side to the question and 
particularly in relation to the stone fruits. Plant breeders are 
bringing out new varieties that are free from certain diseases 
of the old ones and this, too, with earliness, better quality 
and size. One thing your editorial passed over lightly but which, 
to this writer, is the most serious in the amateur’s fruit garden, 
and that is the small boy, and often not so small. Here is a 
real pest exceeding bugs and blight. For after one has done 
all one can to bring one’s crop to perfection, along comes the 
small boy to take the fruit. One will be fortunate if he does not 
destroy the tree. 

There is still another angle to this question and that is the 
ornamental value of the backyard orchard. Fruit trees were 
used in many of the old gardens in wonderful settings and 
the gardener of the past had an eye for beauty which seems 
to have become a lost art. One can discourse at length on the 
beauty of our flowering trees and shrubs but, when all is said 
and done, there is nothing in our so-called ornamentals that 
exceeds the beauty of our fruit trees in bloom, and so, having 
been enriched by their esthetic value, if you do get some fruit 
later on it may be regarded in the nature of a gift. 


—Wilfrid Wheeler. 
Hatchville, Mass. 









A guide to horticultural points of interest in 
all parts of the United States and Canada 


will create a desire to dust off the family car and take 

to the road. That this is what the author had in mind 
seems indicated by the dedication — ‘“This book has been 
written for those good Americans whose love of gardens is 
equalled only by their love of travel, and is dedicated to them 
with the hope that it will add in some measure to their 
enjoyment of both.” 

It is fair to state that this is the first book of the kind 
which has been written. It is, in effect, a horticultural guide 
book, supplementing whatever guide book of the ordinary 
type the traveler may care to use. It gives the information 
which the average guide book invariably omits, but which is 
just the information that the garden-minded traveler desires 
to obtain. 

With this book at hand, the traveler can ascertain almost 
at a glance where the most important points of horticultural 
interest are to be found in every state and in Canada; where 
the notable trees of the different states are located and when 
the flower shows, flower festivals and similar events through- 
out the country are to be held. 

The reader will be amazed at the great number of public 
and semi-public gardens to be found in different sections, par- 
ticularly in the South and West. Arizona is not often thought 
of as a garden state and yet it has a wealth of floral material, 
including a white Lady Banksia rose at Tombstone, the trunk 
of which is more than 40 inches in circumference and which 
carries at one time as many as 200,000 creamy pink blossoms. 
This is probably the world’s largest rose bush and is illus- 
trated as well as described in this book. 

Many pages are given to California and to Florida, both 
of which states abound in beautiful gardens and other points 
of horticultural interest, but the more northern states like 
Colorado and Montana are not overlooked. Denver, indeed, 
has a remarkable private estate called Roseacre, 15 acres of 
which are devoted to Japanese gardens and one acre to lilies. 
Tropical lilies are kept flourishing by an underground system 
which heats the ponds, and ten large baskets of bread are 
used each day to feed the goldfish. 

Many readers will be surprised to learn of the Ernest H. 
Wilson Memorial Garden at Peoria, Ill., and will be inter- 
ested in the Lincoln Memorial Garden at Springfield in the 
same state. Perusal of the section devoted to Indiana shows 
that a remarkable International Friendship Garden is main- 
tained near Michigan City, with 50 nations represented. Here 
are planted a million tulips, a gift from Holland—probably 
the largest single display of tulips in America. 

Naturally attention is called to the garden club pilgrimages 
which have made Natchez, Miss., famous in recent years, and 
the reader finds that there are many other points of unusual 
horticultural interest in the Deep South, including the Avery 
Island Jungle Gardens near New Iberia, La., and the Azalea 
Trail in and around Mobile, Ala. 

Travelers who use this book when visiting Eastern states 
will be guided to points of horticultural interest which they 
otherwise probably would fail to find. Naturally, special 


VEN a brief session with ‘“The Gardener’s Travel Book’’* 


attention is given to the famous DuPont gardens at Kennett 


Square, Pa., to Dr. McFarland’s Breeze Hill estate at Harris- 
burg, to the wonderful new rose garden at Hershey, to the 
rock garden on the grounds of the Masonic Home in Eliza- 
bethtown and the displays of dogwoods at Valley Forge. 
This is running through the book very casually and with- 





***The Gardener's Travel Book” by Edward I. Farrington. Published by 
Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston, Mass. Price $2.50. 


When Garden Lovers Take to the Road 





out reference to the many pages given to the Virginias, the 
Carolinas, Texas and other states which are filled with beau- 
tiful gardens. A word must be said, however, about the Cana- 
dian section, for there is much of horticultural interest the 
other side of the border which travelers often overlook. The 
Macoun Memorial Garden at Ottawa, for example, contains 
the best of everything in the horticultural world which can 
be grown in a temperate climate. Visitors to Guelph in 
Ontario would probably fail to realize that the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College has the most comprehensive collection of arti- 
ficial fruit on the continent unless they had this book to 
remind them of the fact. 

On the borderline between Manitoba and North Dakota 
is the International Peace Garden. It is located atop the Turtle 
Mountains and has been dedicated as a shrine to international 
peace. At Brampton in Ontario an estate is to be found, 
according to this book, with 35 acres under glass, comprising 
greenhouses which if placed end to end would extend nine 
miles. A single production of flowers in these greenhouses 
totals 10,000,000 blooms. 

The appendix is not the least valuable part of this book, 
for it contains a list of all the gardens open to the members 







































The world’s largest rose bush is located at Tombstone, Ariz. 






Unusual water garden on the DuPont estate at Kennett Square, Pa. 
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of the American Rose Society and those open to the members 
of the American Rock Garden Society. It also has a list of all 
municipal and other public rose gardens in the country, a list 
of the arboretums and botanic gardens and, finally, a com- 
plete list of all the United States national parks, as well as 
the national parks of Canada, the location and extent of each 
being given along with a few notes about the points of interest 
which each contains. There are mistakes, of course. The Morton 
Arboretum was founded by J. Sterling Morton, rather than 
by Levi P. Morton. The lines under two Connecticut illustra- 
tions are transposed and the name Forest Park rather than 
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Riverside Park should be used in the reference to the aquatic 
display at Springfield, Mass. It is difficult to avoid a few errors 
when covering so wide a territory. 

Well-printed illustrations and good maps are scattered 
throughout the book, adding much to its interest and value. 
Altogether, it is a unique publication and one which garden 
makers are likely to keep at their elbows throughout the year. 

Dates of coming events which could not be given when the 
book was written may be obtained by writing to various sources 
of information, including this magazine, which maintains a 
bureau of information. 


How and When to Apply Winter Sprays 


NE of the Winter tasks of the garden owner is to inspect 

( his trees and shrubs for evidences of scale insects, so 

that he may take prompt control measures, if neces- 

sary. It is easier to combat these insects when the plants are 

dormant than at any other time, for then the strong spray 
which is necessary is less likely to harm the plants. 

A few years ago, a dormant spray, applied in the Winter 
months, was considered the best method of controlling scale 
insects. At that time, lime sulphur was the popular spray and 
served an admirable purpose. However, it was not pleasant to 
use and it discolored paint. Nevertheless, it is still used to a great 
extent and especially on maples and broad-leaved junipers, 
which are very susceptible to injury if oil is used. Yet, certain 
properly prepared oils make excellent spray materials if applied 
when certain conditions exist. Coupled with this is the fact 
that satisfactory control may be obtained by spraying dor- 
mant stock two weeks or a month before the leaves are to 
appear and with much less danger of injury than at other 
times. Thus we have what is called the delayed dormant spray. 

What is known as miscible oil is used for the delayed dor- 
mant spray and, since there are several kinds sold under vari- 
ous trade names, it is impossible to give the proper amounts of 
each to be used. It is very important that the manufacturers’ 
directions be followed very closely if injury is to be avoided. 
However, there are a few simple rules applicable to all grades 
and which should also be observed. The first is that spraying 








should never be done when the temperature is below 45 de- 
grees nor when it is likely to go below that point within 12 
hours. One should always choose a bright, clear day to do 
the spraying and be sure to cover every branch and twig 
thoroughly. Another important rule is that the spray mixture 
be constantly agitated so that the oil does not separate from 
the water and cause severe burns. This is particularly impor- 
tant when oil is used on evergreens, where it removes the 
bluish bloom from the needles and leaves them glossy. 

Very often, a severe infestation cannot be cleared up by 
Winter sprays alone, but must be subjected to follow-up 
sprays in Summer after the eggs have hatched and when the 
young are crawling. At this time, they are very tender and are 
easily controlled by a solution of 40 per cent nicotine sulphate 
to which soap has been added for a spreader. One to three 
ounces of powdered soap is sufficient for a three-gallon tank. 
Miscible oil, at Summer strength, or what is known as white 
Summer oil, may also be used for the follow-up sprays. 

In addition to helping control the various scale insects, the 
Winter or early Spring spray program is of great assistance in 
killing the eggs and larve of many other insects. For this 
reason, it is important that a thorough job be done because 
many of these eggs and larve are hidden under loose pieces of 
bark and in other out-of-the-way places. 

To aid in the campaign against these pests, Horticulture has 
prepared the accompanying table: 
















































































SPRAYING GUIDE FOR WINTER USE | 
No. of | 
Name Hosts Winter Form Generations Time to Spray Material to Use 
Beech Scale Beech Nymph 1 Early Spring* Miscible oil 
Cottony Maple Scale Soft Maple Nymph 1 Early Spring Lime sulphur 
Elm Bark Scale Elm Nymph 1 June and July Summer oil and nicotine 
Elm Scurfy Scale American Elm Egg 2 Early Spring Miscible oil 
Early Spring Miscible oil 
Euonymus Scale Evonymus Egg 2 June and August Nicotine and soap 
Golden Oak Scale Oak Adult Female 1 Early Spring Miscible oil 
Juniper Scale Juniper, Arborvitz Adult Female 1 Early Spring Lime sulphur 
’ " Early Spring Miscible oil 
Oyster Shell Scale Ash, Lilac, Birch Egg 1 May and June Nicotine and soap 
Early Spring Miscible oil | 
Pine Leaf Scale Austrian and Mugho Pine Egg | May and June Nicotine and soap 
Early Spring Miscible oil 
Rose Scale Rose . Egg and Nymph 2 June and August Nicotine and soap 
San José Scale Apple, Mountain Ash Nymph 3-6 Early Spring Miscible oil 
Scurfy Scale Ash, Apple Egg 1 Early Spring Miscible oil 
S Bud Gall N d Blue S Winter — Lime sulphur 
dstiraniatasoltens ry wee ers eee Nymph l Late Spring Nicotine and soap, Miscible oil 
S Bud Scal N. S N hb Winter Miscible oil 
pruce Bud Scale orway Spruce ymp 1 July Nicotine and soap 
Terrapin Scale Maple Adult Female 1 Early Spring Lime sulphur 
Summer Nicotine and soap 
Tulip Scale Tulip Tree Nymph 1 Early Spring Miscible oil 
*Early Spring is understood to mean about two weeks before the buds open, depending upon season and location. 
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Christmas Wreath Decorations 


EAR EDITOR—On Page 478, Horticulture, December 
15, you ask readers to say to which of the two Christmas 
wreaths they would give first and to which the second prize. 
Both are beautiful and it must be a job for any one to decide. 
I have watched with keenest interest the educational efforts 
all through the country to have Christmas wreaths and other 
decorations made of native material and think it is a splendid 
step forward. Not all of us can pay for things that have to be 
imported from some other place and then we ought, for once, to 
learn to appreciate the things in our own community. 
_ When are mullein leaves in season? And is it not true that 
mulleins make a set of leaves in the Fall that stay all Winter? 
If the juniper wreath were to be ornamented with berries, 
the deciduous hollies would be far more colorful, and it is one 
of the prettiest of all New England natives. 
—Adolf Muller. 
Norristown, Pa. 





When Is a Wreath Not a Wreath? 


EAR EDITOR—Since you asked us, the public, to be 
the judge of the two Christmas wreaths, Horticulture, 
December 15, I take courage to write you of my opinion 
even if I do know little about such things. My choice for first 
prize, then, is the wreath on the left. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Editor, I have no other choice be- 
cause it is the only wreath there, the one on the right not 
being a true Christmas wreath in design, but a horseshoe 
design such as used on the old Roman heroes’ heads. 

Yes, the left one has it, and it seems a splendid-looking, 
well balanced, true Christmas wreath. 


—Magnus Norstad. 
Valhalla, N. Y. 





A Tree on the Seal of a Town 


EAR EDITOR—You are in error when you say in your 
editorial of October 1, 1938 that the Avery Oak in 
Dedham destroyed in the hurricane, was the only tree to be 
incorporated in the seal of any town in the United States. 
The town seal of Lincoln, Mass., has on its crest an ancient 
chestnut tree, gone these many years, which stood on Lincoln 
Common. I do not know the dimensions of that tree but it 
must have been fully 25 feet in circumference. 

I think this seal was adopted about 1896 at the time of 
the 150th anniversary of the incorporation of the town when 
I was about ten years old. No one knew how old this tree was 
but it was probably a witness of the coming of the white man. 

—Herman T. Wheeler. 
Lexington, Mass. 





Value of Sprays Questioned 


EAR EDITOR—I have been much impressed by your 
publication of “Is the Backyard Orchard Doomed?”, 
Horticulture, December 15, 1938. 

Some years ago I read a most interesting account of the use 
of pulverized lava as a plant food. The results detailed in that 
article were most encouraging and prompt one question: 
How do wild fruits escape all of the pests that take such a 
heavy toll of cultivated trees? 

That seems a logical question in view of the fact that these 
trees do escape pestilence in their wild state. 

Could it be that trees suffer from food deficiency when 
brought to a high state of productivity? Personally I am of 





that opinion and it appears to me that poison sprays are not 
basic. What we need is preventative tree nutrition. This is 
being used in medicine and can as surely be done in the care 
of trees. Can one say definitely that every requirement of a 
tree is met with so many sprays applied at certain intervals? 
Wouldn't it be more to the point to say, ‘Here is a tree that 
has received such a sound foundation in body and branch 
that it can and will deliver.”” Are we still going to continue as 
a nation of tree robbers? 
—E. W. Cummings. 

Princeton, W. Va. 





Baskets for Use in Lily Pools 
Ly EDITOR—Reading in your last issue of Horti- 


culture an article by Frances R. Williams on the use of 
the bushel basket, I would like to add a most valuable use of 
them in our lily pool. My husband finds they are much easier 
to handle than boxes and they will last for several years, by 
which time, of course, the lilies should be replanted and new 
baskets used. We have great success with these baskets and the 
handles enable one to lift the lilies from the pool much more 
easily. We have two pools and the greatest difference in attend- 
ing to the lilies is noticed in the handling of those planted in 
wooden boxes and those in baskets, so I wish to pass this on 
to other pool lovers. 

—aMrs. Charles E. Bond. 

Sandy Spring, Md. 





Hybridizing of Lady-Slippers 
EAR EDITOR—Everett Rosier (Horticulture, Novem- 
ber 15) and the Roving Gardener (Horticulture, De- 
cember 1) think it worth while for someone to try to 
hybridize our native lady-slipper with the more tropical forms 
as grown under glass. The trouble is that no one has ever 
recorded raising native hardy cypripediums from seed. 

I have tried hybridizing our native Cypripedium acaule, 
The seed pod became ripe in October 1937. The seed was 
sown in October 1937 and in January 1938 signs of life were 
seen. On March 5, 1938, the seedlings were about one-quarter 
inch high, the roots being about one-half inch long. They 
were on exhibition at the 1938 Spring flower show in Boston 
in the exhibit prepared by myself. Today those seedlings are 
out of the flasks and are in a dormant stage; only time will tell 
how they will come out. So far, they have grown just as our 
native seedlings would be growing. 

—Robert Doig. 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 





Is Commelina Really a Weed? 


EAR EDITOR—In your January | issue I read’a short 
article on Commelina communis by Mary Louisa Hel- 
lings of Titusville, N. J., recommending it as a good garden 
plant. My experience with it is quite the contrary. With me 
it is a pestiferous weed and I have tried in vain to eliminate 
it from my garden for the last eight or ten years. 

It does have small flowers of a beautiful gentian blue, but 
to my mind this does not compensate for its habit of taking 
possession of everything in its vicinity. It increases with amaz- 
ing rapidity both from seed and from creeping joints, and 
once you have introduced it into your garden you will never 
be without it. It is like Sedum sarmentosum, very lovely in 
flower but most difficult to eradicate once it has gained a 
foothold. 


—Louise A. Meissner. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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Horticultural Events Just Ahead 


It is Horticulture’s intention to publish from time to time the dates of important horticultural events 
to take place in the near future in all parts of the country. The following list runs through February: 


January 16. Pittsburgh, Penna. First lecture in a course on 
“The Flower Show” at the Garden Center, Schenley Park. 


January 16. Program of the Radio Garden Club, Station WOR, 
Newark, and the Mutual Broadcasting System on “Plants 
from New Jersey’s Barrens” by Mrs. Alan Marquand at 
1:15 p.m. Eastern Standard Time. 


January 18. New York, N. Y. Lecture on “Color in the 
Garden” by Miss Grace Cornell by the Horticultural Society 
of New York, at 598 Madison Avenue, 2:30 p.m. 


January 18. Boston, Mass. First annual meeting of the New 
England Gourd Society at Horticultural Hall at 2:30 p.m. 


January 18. Boston, Mass. Lecture and luncheon of the New 
England Region of the American Iris Society at Perkins Hall 
of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union at 1:00 p.m. 


January 20. Program of the Radio Garden Club, Station WOR, 
Newark, and the Mutual Broadcasting System on “Just a 
Small Greenhouse” by Mrs. J. A. Biggs at 1:15 p.m. Eastern 
Standard Time. 


January 21. Providence, R.I. Lecture by Mrs. Constance Spry 
on “How to Grow Your Own Flower Arrangements” at 
2:00 p.m. at the Providence Plantations Club. 


January 21-22. Pensacola, Fla. Second annual Camellia Show 
of the Men’s Camellia Club of Escambia County. 


January 23. Philadelphia, Penna. Illustrated lecture on “Winter 
Aspect of Trees” by Professor Frank A. Schrepfer, for the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at 3:00 p.m. in the Audi- 
torium, 1600 Arch Street. 


January 23. Philadelphia, Penna. First lecture in a course on 
Practical Gardening, sponsored by the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, 10:30 a.m. at 1600 Arch Street. 


January 23. Program of the Radio Garden Club, Station WOR, 
Newark, and the Mutual Broadcasting System on “The 
Garden Art of Old China” by Henry H. White at 1:15 p.m. 
Eastern Standard Time. 


January 23-28. Winter Haven, Fla. The Florida Orange 


Festival. 


January 25. Pittsburgh, Penna. Second lecture in the course 
on “The Flower Show” at the Garden Center, Schenley Park. 


January 25. Boston, Mass. First lecture in a course in Flower 
Arrangement at 7:30 p.m. in Horticultural Hall. 


January 25. Boston, Mass. Annual mid-Winter meeting of the 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts at Horticultural 
Hall. 


January 26-27. Jacksonville, Fla. Camellia Show of the Garden 
Club of Jacksonville at the Woman’s Club Building. 


January 27. Program of the Radio Garden Club, Station WOR, 
Newark, and the Mutual Broadcasting System on “Window 
Box Gardening with Chemicals” by Dr. Victor Tiedjens at 
1:15 p.m. Eastern Standard Time. 


January 28-29. Augusta, Ga. Annual Camellia Show of the 
Sand Hills Garden Club at the Old Medical College Building. 


January 28-29. Houston, Tex. Second annual Camellia Show 
of the River Oaks Garden Club. 


January 30. Pittsburgh, Penna. Third lecture in the course on 
“The Flower Show” at the Garden Center, Schenley Park. 


January 30. Philadelphia, Penna. Second lecture in the course 
on Practical Gardening sponsored by the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, 10:30 a.m. at 1600 Arch Street. 


January 30. Program of the Radio Garden Club, Station WOR, 
Newark, and the Mutual Broadcasting System on “Answer 
Me This”—a series of questions and answers at 1:15 p.m. 
Eastern Standard Time. 


February 1. Boston, Mass. Second lecture in the course in 
Flower Arrangement at 7:30 p.m. in Horticultural Hall. 


February 3. Boston, Mass. The annual Camellia Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 




















February 3. Program of the Radio Garden Club, Station WOR, 
Newark, and the Mutual Broadcasting System on “February 
Garden Chores” by Richardson Wright at 1:15 p.m. Eastern 
Standard Time. 


February 6. Philadelphia, Penna. Lecture of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society on “Birds, Their Relation to Farm and 
Garden” by Mr. Wharton Huber in the Auditorium at 1600 
Arch Street. 


February 6. Program of the Radio Garden Club, Station WOR, 
Newark, and the Mutual Broadcasting System on “Something 
Old, Something New” by Robert E. Tapperson, seedsman, at 
1:15 p.m. Eastern Standard Time. 


February 7. New York, N. Y. Lecture of the Horticultural 
Society of New York on “Gardens in the Shade” by Mr. 
Arthur Herrington at 8:30 p.m. at 598 Madison Avenue. 


February 8. Boston, Mass. Third lecture of the course in 
Flower Arrangement in Horticultural Hall at 7:30 p.m. 


February 9. Pittsburgh, Penna. Annual Flower Show at the 
Garden Center, Schenley Park. 


February 10. Program of the Radio Garden Club, Station 
WOR, Newark, and the Mutual Broadcasting System on 
“Watering the Garden” by H. H. Hess at 1:15 p.m. Eastern 
Standard Time. 


February 12-19. Houston, Tex. National Flower and Garden 
Show of the Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists at the Sam Houston Coliseum. 


February 13. Program of the Radio Garden Club, Station 
WOR, Newark, and the Mutual Broadcasting System on 
“Cleveland’s Cultural Gardens” by Leo Weidenthal, their 
founder at 1:15 p.m. Eastern Standard Time. 


February 15. Boston, Mass. Fourth lecture in the course in 
Flower Arrangement in Horticultural Hall at 7:30 p.m. 


February 15. New York, N. Y. Lecture of the Horticultural 
Society of New York on “The Background of Horticulture” 
by Dr. William J. Robbins at 2:30 p.m. at 598 Madison 

venue. 


February 15-16. Philadelphia, Penna. Course for Flower Show 
Exhibitors presented by the Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania and the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in the 
Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street. 


February 17. Program of the Radio Garden Club, Station 
WOR, Newark, and the Mutual Broadcasting System on 
“What’s in a Name?” by Montague Free at 1:15 p.m. Eastern 
Standard Time. 


February 17-25. Baltimore, Md. The second North American 
Sports, Garden, and Outdoor Life Show at the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory. 


ig 18-22. Cloverdale, Calif. Annual Citrus Fair (Since | 


February 20. Program of the Radio Garden Club, Station 
WOR, Newark, and the Mutual Broadcasting System on 
“Familiar Evergreens: Junipers and Cedars” by J. J. Jennings, 
at 1:15 p.m. Eastern Standard Time. 


February 22. Boston, Mass. Fifth lecture in the course in 
Flower Arrangement, in Horticultural Hall at 7:30 p.m. 


February 24. Program of the Radio Garden Club, Station 
WOR, Newark, and the Mutual Broadcasting System on 
“Reasonable Pruning” by Roy C. Bossolt at 1:15 p.m. Eastern 
Standard Time. 


February 24-26. Palm Beach, Fla. Flower Show of the Palm 
Beach Garden Club. 


February 25-26. Houston, Texas. Annual Azalea Trail spon- 
sored by the River Oaks Garden Club. 


February 27. Program of the Radio Garden Club, Station 
WOR, Newark, and the Mutual Broadcasting System on 
“Scotch Heather for Yankee Gardens” by Ben Blackburn 
at 1:15 p.m. Eastern Standard Time. 





February 28-March 3. Houston, Texas. Twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Garden Club of America. | 
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Professor Ralph W. Curtis presents a list of 
good kinds which are commonly overlooked 


‘| wel is little excuse for using commonplace shrubs in 
one’s garden, for the list of kinds which make a happy 
variety available is a long one. Of course, however, no 
one should buy shrubs in a haphazard way without knowing 
anything about their habits and requirements. Much depends 
upon the location, particularly in the matters of weather, 
temperature, moisture and soil conditions. 

Ralph W. Curtis, professor of ornamental horticulture at 
Cornell University, has prepared a list of unusual shrubs, 
many of which are not fully appreciated in the North and 
some of which are seldom seen there. Included in the list are 
several which are somewhat tender in very cold sections and 
others which are peculiar for one reason or another. These 
peculiar forms have been indicated as such throughout the 
article. Their peculiarity may be found in form, color, suscep- 
tibility to injury by insects or the need for peculiar soil 
conditions. In some instances it is merely the fact that the 
sexes are separate, requiring both male and female plants in 
order to obtain fruiting plants. Here is Professor Curtis’ very 
valuable list*: 

Albizzia julibrissin rosea, Silktree. New and probably ten- 
der in many situations but very promising as it has developed 
at the Arnold Arboretum in Boston. It is a large shrub or 
small tree (12-25’) with delicate foliage and unusual, showy 
flowers, which are pink and of long duration in late Summer. 
A new and destructive wilt disease is causing severe losses of 
this plant in the Carolinas. 

Amorpha canescens, Leadplant. A dwarf, dry-soil shrub 
(1%-3’) with silky gray foliage and terminal spikes of blue 
flowers in July. 

Baccharis halimifolia, Grounsel-bush. This plant is semi- 
evergreen and very successful in seaside plantings. It is a 
medium shrub (6-8’ or more) with sexes separate and attrac- 
tive fruits which are white and in feathery heads like asters 
in September. 

Berberis buxifolia nana, Magellan Barberry. This is a dwarf 
shrub (1 34-3’), evergreen, highly resistant to the wheat rust, 
and may be shipped in and out of the wheat section under 
permit. Also, it is not absolutely hardy in middle New York 
but is well worth trying. The plant is dainty and compact 
with very small leaves and almost no thorns. Peculiar. 

Berberis thunbergi erecta, Truehedge Column Barberry. 
This is a cross between B. thunbergi and B. plurifolia erecta. 
As a medium shrub (6-8’) it is excellent in the hedge line but 
may be positive and stiff as an individual specimen. It does 
not carry the wheat rust. Peculiar. 

Berberis verne, Verna Barberry. Carries the wheat rust just 
as B. vulgaris does but the plant is smaller (4-5’) with abun- 
dant red, globular berries which hang down in dense clusters 
making the plant look very graceful and fountain-like when 
in fruit. 

Berberis verruculosa, Warty Barberry. Another dwarf shrub 
(1%-3’), evergreen, highly resistant to the wheat rust, and 
one which may be shipped in and out of the wheat section 
under permit. Also, not absolutely hardy in middle New York 
but very well worth trying. The foliage is dark and glossy 
above and white beneath, with attractive reddish tints in Fall 
and Winter. The warty barberry is very neat in appearance 
and is one of the best. The berries have a blue-gray bloom. 
Peculiar. 

Callicarpa purpurea (dichotoma), Beautyberry. Valuable 
for its delicate, violet berries borne in tight clusters against 





*NOTE: All the names in this article follow ‘“‘Standardized Plant Names,”’ the offi- 
cial code of the American Nurserymen’s Association, except those in parenthesis, which 
follow Rehder’s ‘‘Manual,’’ 1927, or Bailey's ‘‘Hortus,’’ 1930. 


Seeking Variety in Garden Shrubs 


the twigs. The plant is not quite hardy and requires heavy 
pruning in the Spring, which really improves the formation 
of fruits, because the pink flowers always appear late on the 
new growth of the season. A semi-dwarf shrub (1 %-3’ or 
more). 

Carpinus betulus globosa. This is a large shrub or small 
tree (12-15’), very dense and very slow growing. It will 
make a perfect hedge or formal specimen without pruning. 

Caryopteris incana, Blue Beard or Blue Spirza. So tender 
that it kills to the ground almost every year. It grows again 
rapidly and blooms in late Summer with small verbena-like 
flowers, lavender-blue in short, dense, side clusters. A small 
shrub (4-57). 

Cercis chinensis, Chinese Redbud. More tender than the 
native redbud, smaller (6-8’), and more bushy with more 
abundant flowers of the same color, rosy pink. Peculiar. 

Chamecyparis obtusa nana, Dwarf Hinoki Cypress. This 
little evergreen (134-3’) is not quite hardy in middle New 
York, but is dense, round, and very slow growing, with small, 
glossy foliage like a glorified arborvitz. Peculiar. 

Comptonia asplenifolia, Sweetfern. This whole plant 
(twigs and leaves) is delightfully fragrant. It grows high 
(1%-4’), in acid soil, and has delicate, fern-like foliage. 
Peculiar. 

Cotoneaster apiculata. This species is subject to blight, borer 
and scale, yet it is valuable for its broad, rounded form, good 
foliage and abundant orange-red berries in Fall and Winter. 
The fruits are larger than in other cotoneasters. It may be used 
as a ground cover or dwarf shrub (6-12” or more). 

Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa, Willowleaf Cotoneaster. 
This plant, too, is subject to blight, borer and scale and be- 
sides is not hardy in hard Winters. It was killed entirely at 
Cornell in 1933-34. In spite of these handicaps, the plant 
challenges our interest, because it has a broad arching habit, 
evergreen foliage glossy and willowlike, with orange-red 
fruits which are abundant and long lasting. (4-5’). 

Cytisus scoparius, Scotch Broom. Not quite hardy in middle 


The purple mint shrub, Elsholtzia stauntoni, is to be prized 
for its late Summer blooms. 
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Everlasting Practical Decorative 


At last a rust proof metal plant stand for Winter 
use indoors and Summer use outdoors. Five feet 
high, 3 trays depth 2 inches, removabie and re- 
volving, round or square, trimmed witk metal net 
work, approx. 27, 17 and 7 inches in diameter. 
Baked enamel finish in medium light blue, light 
or dark green, rust red, white or yellow. 
59.50 express collect. 
Write for descriptive folder and price list on the 
complete Trudo line of metal furniture. 


Trudo Manufacturing Co., Waitham, Mass. 











LARGE TREES 


are successfully planted dur- 
ing the Winter months when 
they may be moved with a 


frozen ball of earth on the 
roots. 


It costs less, too. 

You should see our large 
Maples, Elms, Douglas Fir, 
Arborvitzs and Yews. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
West Newbury Massachusetts 











LLOLDS SEED Co... 


DEPT. NO. EY MADISON WISCONSIN 








Hardy Northern Grown 


For Fall or Spring Planting 
Send for Attractive Variety 
and Price List 


MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES 
Sumas, Washington 
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New York but will live as a low bush (4-5’). Yellow pea- 
like flowers at lilac time and green, wand-like stems in Winter. 

Diervilla trifida (lonicera) , Dwarf Bush-Honeysuckle. This 
is a dwarf, native weigela (1 34-3’) which looks like a small 
bushy honeysuckle with yellow flowers. It spreads rapidly by 
underground stems into solid patches which are excellent for 
holding banks and for low plantings along hillside trails 
where views must not be obstructed. 

Elsholtzia stauntoni, Purple Mint Shrub. A small shrub 
(1%-3’ or more) with mint-like foliage and small, purplish 
flowers in late Summer in dense, one-sided spikes which are 
terminal and conspicuous on the ends of the branches. 

Euonymus bungeanus, Winterberry Euonymus. This is a 
broad, graceful, neutral shrub or small tree (12-25’) with 
reddish Autumn color and great masses of pink bittersweet- 
like fruits in Fall. 

Euonymus bungeanus pendulus. Similar to E. bungeanus 
but still more graceful because of pendulous branches. Like- 
wise (12-257). 

Euonymus radicans carrieret, Glossy Wintercreeper. This 
climbing vine or dwarf shrub (to 3’ or more) is similar to 
the more common E. radicans vegetus but is better because of 
the longer and more glossy evergreen foliage. It climbs by 
root-like holdfasts on brick and stone and will become bushy 
when no climbing surface is available. The bittersweet-like 
fruits have pink capsules with orange, fleshy covering for the 


seeds. 
To be continued February 1. 


Sand Culture for Sweet Peas 


ERY early last March I began experimenting with chemi- 
cals in the growing of sweet peas. Eight-inch flower pots 
were filled to within one and one-half inches of the top with 
good clean, concrete sand. Early flowering Spencer sweet peas 
were planted rather thick and covered with about three-quar- 
ters of an inch of sand. The pots were placed in pans and kept 
watered with the sand culture solution made according to 
directions for seed on the package. Some liquid, about one 
inch, was kept in the pans so the sand would not dry out at 
any time. When the peas were well up, the pots were placed 
on a table in a glassed-in piazza which was unheated. During 
some very cold nights the liquid in the pans would skim over; 
after peas are well up they are not injured by this low tem- 
perature. By the time the ground could be well prepared, the 
peas were six to eight inches high and the roots equally long. 
A row of birch brush was set in the garden and the peas 
set out in a double row—a row each side of the bush—about 
four to five inches apart. The holes were made deep so roots 
went straight down. The sand was permitted to dry a little 
so it would shake off the root hairs without breaking them. 
The plants were watered with the solution until established. 
These sweet peas were some of the earliest and best that I ever 

grew. My garden is very sandy. 

—H. D. Hemenway. 


Holden, Mass. 


A Convenient Kneeling Pad 


ponte time ago I was given a kneeling pad for garden 
work. Not only was this pad made of the regular rubber 
pad one inch thick, but it had fastened on it a small hooked 
rug that greatly increased the comfort of the pad as I kneeled 
on it for weeding. I fastened by holes in two corners a 24-inch 
piece of string. This string is across the shorter end of the pad. 
By this loop of string I can carry the pad on my arm as I move 
about weeding, and I can hang it up to air and dry. 


—Frances R. Williams. 


Winchester, Mass. 
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Pictures America’s newest, 
choicest flowers in sparkling 
natural colors. Rare and Un- 
usual varieties. New peren- 
nials. New fruits. Sensational 
new flower seeds. New special 
Rose offers and many others. 
Everything priced so low, you 








now can afford to plant ae AMERICA’S 

way you've always want 

to. Write to-day. LARGEST 
Hardy Dahlia Direct lo-You 

SUN-GODDESS NurRsSERIES 
(Helianthus) 





NEW. Blooms so freely, you 
will have gorgeous golden 
flowers every day, June till frost. Flowers 10” 


round. Lives year after year. Order now. 
We'll ship at planting time. Regularly 
40c. Special only ...... each, Postpaid C 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
4g] RARE ENGLISH 

FLOWER SEEDS 
The most complete CATA- 
LOGUE published, it includes 
many rare and uncommon 
seeds. Choice Delphiniums, 
Lupines, Liliums, Primulas, 
Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants, also Shrubs in great 
variety. 176 Pages crammed 


with information, 24 Pages 
Coloured Illustrations. 


Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 8 IPSWICH, ENGLAND 





HAMBURG, IOWA 














: Controlled 
Portable Greenhouse 
Grows Earlier, Healthier Plants 


Ss 





Now. . . banish forever the fuss and muss 
of hot beds and cold frames. Grow your 


own vegetable and flower plants from seeds or 5- 
———— 





bulbs with a Keene portable ‘‘Piant Start- 
er.’’ Get started weeks earlier. . . save 
money . .. get healthier, sturdier plants. Starter 
has hot water heat, th ticall lied. Made of 
water-proof ‘‘super-board"’ .. . light weight . . . move any- 
where. ‘‘Lastra’’ window glass admits ultra-violet sun rays. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL — Money-Back Guarantee. Send $5 with 
order ... pay balance on delivery. Model 1 (oil or gas) 
81%= 41” (holds 18 flats) only $23.95. Model 2 (eil or gas) 
31"x 67" (holds 30 flats) only $29.95. Electric models $2 
extra. Keene flats (5}4"x 18’x 234") 15 cents each. 

BUILD YOUR OWN — Plans, copper hot water heating sys- 
tem, and heat control, Model 1 — only $9.95; Modei 2 — 
only $12.95. Electrics $2 extra. All prices f.o.b. factory. 
Order today . . . avoid delay when rush comes. 


KEENE MFG. Co., Dept. 769-M-2 racine, WISCONSIN 








SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 


The Lawn: How to Make It, etc. ..... 50c 
Garden Olub Programs ............. 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture ......... 50c 
Rock Gardens and WhattoGrowin Them 25c 
EE caliddstecaviescecsete 10c 


Bule Book for Exhibitors and Judges . .25c 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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e In “Gardening Illustrated, 1939,’ all the new 
flowers and vegetables, and old favorites, are de- 
scribed and illustrated, Its 124 pages, 52 in color, 
list 2164 annuals, perennials, roses, dahlias, gladioli, 
water lilies, ete. Also finely flavored table-quality 
vegetables. Full cultural instructions, special bar- 
gains. Sent free, postpaid. Write today. 
SPECIAL FOR 1939: Marigold Mrs. Lippincott, 
loveliest of the carnation type. 2%-inch flowers 
with frilled petals, flaring broadly, of 
sieve 
Fest) 








rich gold. Send 10c for large packet. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, DEPT. 341 
10 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
47 Barclay Street, New York 











PROTECT 
** YOUR ROSES 


ieee a From insects and Disease 

“~©&) TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
* > spray that gives complete 
— plant protection. Positively 
- controls blackspot and _ mil- 
- dew; kills insect pests. Stim- 
“= ulates luxuriant growth. For 
sale by garden supply stores. If unable 
to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Mfg. Co.,208O0gen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


For Sale — In Health Belt 


Over 16 acres and 40 building lots on the 
Mullica river, five miles east of Elwood, 
Atlantic County, New Jersey. Most land high, 
sandy. 1000 feet on river. Separate bathing 
pool, waist-deep, cedar water. Two main 


roads, one through pr . Place for an 

estate, sanatorium, or wid flower preserve. 
HARRY R. HEAL 

3365 Hollywood Circle, Merchantville, N. J. 


NEW DOUBLE KOREAN MUMS 


We now have many new double forms of the popu- 
lar Korean Hybrid Chrysanthemums. These gor- 
geous new flowers have the same characteristic 
hardiness and the blooms the same resistance to 
frost but are fully double. A boon to northern 
gardens; equally good in the south. 

4 named sorts $1 pp. 10 named sorts $2 pp. 

New seed and plant catalog free— 
it pronounces all names. 
E. 101 SHARP AVE., RM. 411A 


’ NURS RIES 
KELSEY’S 
NEW HARDY 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
ORDER NOW for SPRING PLANTING 


Jane Kelsey 
The outstanding Korean Hybrid. Un- 
usually hardy and strong growing. 
Finest in garden and as cut flower. 
e single deep clear pink. 
ps $.75 each $6.00 per 10 
ts -50each 4.00 per 10 


Pink Beauty 


Another Kelsey Korean Hybrid of supe- 
rior value. Semi-double rose-pink. 
Clumps §$.60 each $5.60 per 10 
Plants 40e0each 3.00 per 10 
Ask for Catalog 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, INO. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY 
BE. Boxford, Mass. Tel. Topsfield 71 


AMARYLLIS 


Eagerly sought as easily grown 
house plants with extra large 
richly colored, striped blooms 


Mammoth Bulbs, 65c each 
3 for $1.70 postpaid - 
Cultural Directions Free 


Customers who bought last year 
were enthusiastic over results. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 PANEUIL HALL 8Q., BOSTON 
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HORTICULTURE 


Three House Plant Pests 


NSECTS are the bane of the house plant grower’s happi- 
ness for, unless they are fought continuously, they will 
soon take entire possession of the plants and destroy their 
attractiveness before the season has gotten under way. Pre- 
cautions should be taken to prevent an infestation but, if 
this should occur, and it usually does, much tedious and per- 
sistent work must be done to eradicate them or even to keep 
them under control. 

Mealy bugs are often the worst offenders. These small, 
elliptical, slow-moving, waxy-white insects destroy the 
tissues of the plants by sucking the juices. When very plenti- 
ful, they cluster under the flowers and at the axils of the 
leaves where they produce cottony masses of small yellow 
eggs. After placing the plants in the bathtub or some similar 
place, a strong spray of water directed against them will 
usually wash off these pests. If their number is not too 
great, a drop of plain alcohol applied with a camel's hair 
brush or a toothpick will serve as an easy method of killing 
them. Some of the new proprietary sprays containing rotenone 
are also effective. 

Red spiders or mites are undoubtedly the most persistent 
of all the house-plant pests. They usually occur during the 
Winter days when the boilers have been roaring to push up 
heat and the atmosphere has been particularly dry. Almost too 
small to see individually, a mass of them appears red or red- 
dish brown and, if they are over-plentiful, they often cover 
the tip of the plant with a very fine gauze-like web. When 
not so plentiful, they are usually found on the underside of 
the leaves where their feeding has caused a mottled pale green 
appearance on the surface. A strong spray of water similar 
to that used for mealy bugs is usually the most effective 
remedy. 

Aphids are also very common pests of the house plants, 
but, fortunately, their soft, succulent bodies make them rela- 
tively easy to control. A strong soap-and-water solution is 
sometimes enough but, if not, a small amount of nicotine 
sulphate may be added to it to make it doubly effective. It 
is important that this spray be applied with a pump so that 
it will be forceful enough to stick to the insects. 


New Varieties of Fruit 


CATALOGUE of new fruits, including practically all of 

the recent introductions of the State Experiment Station 

at Geneva, N. Y., which are believed to be worthy of further 

trial by fruit growers, has just been published by the New 

York State Fruit Testing Association, which co-operates 

closely with the station in the propagation and distribution of 
its new fruits. 

The 1938-39 catalogue lists 138 new varieties. The few 
sorts which originated elsewhere than on the station grounds 
have now been under test at Geneva a sufficient length of time 
to convince the station fruit specialists of their merits for 
Eastern fruit-growing regions. 

Included in the list, with brief descriptions of each variety, 
are 27 new apples, 2 crabapples, 11 cherries, 4 nectarines, 13 
peaches, 2 apricots, 12 pears, 17 plums, 25 grapes, 1 elder- 
berry, 2 gooseberries, 4 black and 4 red raspberries and 2 
purple raspberries, and 6 strawberries. Also appended to the 
catalogue is a list of new varieties of the different fruits recom- 
mended by the Station specialists both for commercial use and 
for home planting. 

The Fruit Testing Association is now in its 21st year with 
a membership of well over 2,500 representing every state and 
many foreign countries. A nominal fee entitles the members to 
first choice of the stocks of the new fruits grown by the 
association. Copies of the catalogue are available upon request 
to the experiment station or to the manager of the Fruit Test- 
ing Association in Geneva, N. Y. 
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RARE FLOWER 
Seeds @ Bulbs 


The new 1989 catalog carries de- 
scriptive offerings of nearly 3000 
Unusual Flowers. Includes seeds of 
Geranium lancastriense, New Me- 
conopsis Hybrids, Primula chionan- 
tha, Nomocharis, Rigidella flammea, 
Cuthbertia graminea, Gentiana ex- 
cisa. And Plants, “hard-to-find” 
kinds in wide assortment. 


It gives colors and foliage, heights, 
seasons, habits, and requirements; 
just those quirks of information that 
hide so stubborniy when wanted 
most. You will need the catalog as a 
rigidly accurate work of reference; 
You will read it because it is hu- 
manly, individually, interesting. 
Sent gladly on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 




















> S 
J. Star Sv peti ] 
HALF PRICE OFFER 


*GRENOBLE, iT. 
Glowing Scarlet, $1 ea. @ 
*SOEUR THERESE, H.T. 
Vivid Daffodil Yellow, $1 ea. 
Send $1 now. Get BOTH these 
dollar STAR ROSES at HALF PRICE 
to test in your garden. Everblooming, 
2-yr., FIELD-GROWN plants seat post- 
paid at planting time. Adapted to climate 
anywhere in United States. 

“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES” 
FREE booklet tells graphically the history, 
care, and use of roses outdoors and in; how 
to plan, plant, and care for rose gardens. 

Send for your copy now. 
1939. STAR ROSE CATALOG of 175 best 
» roses, shows in full color our world- 
famous patented TOM THUMB 
and 73 others. Your copy free. 


Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
West Grove 291, Pa. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


; 'WwA 





UNUSUAL PLANTS 


PLANTS DEVELOPED FOR DEFINITE 
LANDSCAPE AND GARDEN NEEDS 


HYBRID YEWS ... strains that give 
the beauty of Old English Yew 
Hedges, yet hardy. enough to thrive 
in the tough climate of New England. 
They not only provide hedges of dis- 
tinction, but are fine plants for speci- 
men or group use. 

We major also in the hardier Ever- 
green Shrubs . . . Rhododendrons, 
Andromedas, Laurels, for instance. 
And a general line of Hardy Garden 
Material, besides. 

Your request will bring our new catalog 


.. @ garden book as unusual 
as our plants. 


WYMAN'S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM MASS. 











GROW THEM INDOORS 

by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 

Most complete and fastest selling 

book on HOUSE PLANTS. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 


At All Bookstores 
HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 











“ More than s mere Catalog. 
A Little It gives you the unvar- 
BOOK nished truth about Roses. 

Also Tig: Oultural Sug- 
estions. It is easy to grow 
About oses the Peterson way. 


The book is FREE; i 
ROSES” jy “ ons 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, INc. 
MAIL: BOX 45, FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 
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Grow your own 


EASTER LILIES 
Large bulbs, 4 for $1.90, $2.50 dozen 
YELLOW CALLA LILIES 
3 for $1.00 $3.50 dozen 
Oultural Instructions 


NELSON BULB FARMS 
Wethersfield 









WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Oatalo Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY ‘WILLIAMS 
Newfields Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


Box 144 





Choice Hardy 
LILIUM BULBS AND SEEDS 


Send for Our Catalogue 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front St. at Federal, Weymouth, Mass. 








CHR YSANTHEMUMS 


New guide with cultural notes 
now ready. 

PIPER’S 
LIVINGSTON NEW JERSEY 











“BAY STATE NURSERIES | 


INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
TEL. ROCKLAND 26 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIBTIBS. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Oertificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 








Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
Offers you the rare and finer types 
of Alpine Plants besides many of 
the beautiful and inexpensive well 
known varieties. 


Free catalogue on CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROOK GARDEN 





2e's MARIGOLDS 









Negrsed of Cniontosa gold \ 
el. 


RED low Crown; Burpee B47 
4 £ Gold (carnation-flow- 
MmeAP cred) : 100 seeds of 
each, 3 pkts. for 
only 10c—sead now! 


Siler” Seed % Catalog /ree— J 
(Guaranteed seeds, low prices, Lpnice Was bee 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 34g Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


LANTERN SLIDES AVAILABLE 


Hundreds of lantern slides showing trees, 
shrubs and flowers in full color are avail- 
- for rental purposes at Horticultural 

all. 

Accompanying each slide is a descriptive 
card which makes it possible for garden 
clubs to prepare a lecture on almost any 
subject. 

A very small charge is made for the use 
of these slides. 

For further information address the 

SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 




















John K. Small's Last Book 


“Ferns of the Southeastern States," by John K. Small. Published by the 
Science Press, Lancaster, Pa. Price $3.50. 


This posthumous work comprises full technical descriptions 
and general discussions of all the ferns and allied plants known 
to grow in the Southeast, including a number of garden 
escapes, especially in Florida. Identification of the plants is 
made easy through a key in which the verbal descriptions are 
illustrated by small drawings, as well as through the excellent 
full-page drawings of the individual species (by Ruth Sinclair 
George). The quality of the work is high in every respect, 
there being very few technical errors or misprints. Since many 
of the species of sub-tropical Florida are grown in northern 
greenhouses, the book will prove valuable to horticulturists of 
other regions. Trustworthy data as to the cultivation in wild 
gardens of the species included have been contributed to the 
book by William A. Knight. Every naturalist who lives or 
travels in the Southeast will find the book useful. 

—Edgar T. Wherry. 


The World's Botanic Gardens 


‘Botanic Gardens of the World” second edition by G. Stuart Gager. 
Published by the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


A volume of 406 pages is required to make a record of all 
the botanic gardens to be found throughout the world. The 
first edition of Dr. Gager’s work was incomplete in some 
respects because of the difficulty found in obtaining the infor- 
mation desired from fofeign sources. In this edition, the gaps 
have been filled, such errors as existed have been corrected and 
a number of new institutions have been added. This book, 
therefore, is remarkably complete and comprehensive. It serves 
as a guide for persons who wish to enter into correspondence 
with botanists in foreign countries or in different parts of 
America or who desire to visit gardens of this kind when 
abroad. In many instances, the information given is so exten- 
sive as to include classes, lectures, publications and the like. 


A Little Book About Honey Bees 


‘Bees in the Garden and Honey in the Larder’’ by Mary Louise Cole- 
man. Published by Doubleday Doran & Co., New York, N. Y. Price $1.75. 


Professional bee keepers would scoff at this book, but ama- 
teurs with two or three colonies or would-be amateurs with 
no colonies but with a yearning to handle bees, will find it 
both interesting and helpful. There is much more to bee keep- 
ing than this book sets forth, but the author makes the work 
of the amateur apiarist sound both thrilling and fascinating— 
which, incidentally, it is. 


Herbs for the Housewife's Use 


“Herbs for Urbans—and Suburbans”’ by Katherine van der Veer. Pub- 
lished by Loker Raley, New York, N. Y. Price $1.25. 


This little book cannot by any stretch of the imagination 
be called a horticultural publication. It is mentioned here be- 
cause of the fact that herbs are very much in favor just now 
and are being grown by thousands of garden makers. Having 
grown herbs, one naturally wishes to know how they can be 
used and information of this kind to an extent of 95 pages is 
contained in this book. 
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TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worthwhile investigating. 
mae sat] Ex Advice Without Obligation 
Pruning—Fertilizing 
weenet & FRANKE,INC. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Asp. 4204-4205 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 














RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Holly, Flowering Trees, 
Japanese Maples, agnolias, "Desuhe 
Beeches, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents 
each, send for + Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Bucks Oo., Pennsylvania. 





NOVELTIES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
New flowering shrubs. Brilliant annuals, 
erennials, bulbs. Seed catalogue. K. O. 
tanford, Bloem Erf Nurseries, Stellen- 
bosch, South Africa. 





BLUEBEERIES: New cultivated GIANTS, 
most —— to grow. Ornamental, vah- 
able. Delicious wholesome fruit for young 
and old. Plants all sizes. Grower's prices, 
Free Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 





nena age our specialty. Plants shipped 
$9.60 5 pots. 12 varieties $3.00. 6 for 
0. Booklet containing cultural direc- 
Se and descri o 50c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, W. Chew St., Olney, 
Philadelphia, “yh, 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Pa any 
subjects for the Home Dirt 

Special rates for small clubs. HAROLD T T. 
BENT, 14 Edgell Road, Framingham 
Centre, Mass. 





GREENHOUSES: 8x6 $37.50. Not lean-to. 
George Pearce, Builder, Bast Orange, N. J. 





POTASH FERTILIZER (Oanadian Hard- 

wood Ashes): Write for free circular ex- 

plesing use. George Stevens, Peterborough, 
ntario. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Landscape and nursery sales- 
man by established retail nursery well lo- 
cated in greater Boston area. Prefer young, 
aggressive, hard working man with sales 
ability and some landscape training and ex- 
perience. Drawing account against commis- 
sions. Start February list. Write, giving 
experience, qualifications, drawing account 
expected. L. N. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING HEAD GARDENEE or SUPER- 
INTENDENT: Middle a, married, no 
children. Life experience. cellent refer- 
ences. D. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 














SINGLE GARDENER: Experienced under 
es and outdoors. Excellent references. 
. O. D., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 





Gardener-superintendent: Life experience 
in gardening in Scotland, England and New 
England States. Experienced in greenhouse 
and outside work of all kinds. G., Oare 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-superintendent: Life long agri- 
cultural experience with education to han- 
dle all details of a responsible position, in 
all its branches. F. D., Oare of “Hortical- 
ture,” Boston, Mass 





Head gardener: Single, 16 years’ experi- 
ence in general gardenin % ly oy 
work, and landscape work. 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or head gardener: Italo- 
American, over 20 years’ experience, 17 
years with one family. Good references. 
Age 46, married, one child 11 years old. 

P. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass 





Superintendent: Lifetime experience un- 
der glass and out of doors, including land- 
scape work and farm management. T. A. C., 
Oare of “Horticulture,” Bosten, Mass. 





Superintendent, gardener: 30, married, two 
children, desires position, private or com- 
mercial. Life experience flowers, vegetables, 

pe, Good driver. Will go an 
. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 





Working gardener open for position. Ameri- 
can, 31 years old, married, no children. Life 
experience in all branches of Fn Cate ot in- 
cluding greenhouse work. ol 

“Horticulture,” Boston, Mas 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Annual Camellia 
Exhibition 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


on 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3 





Hours—z2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 


Admission Free 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 


Monthly Meeting 


January | 8th At 2:30 P.M. 
"COLOR IN THE GARDEN" 
By 


Miss Grace Cornell 





Evening Lecture 
February 7th At 8:30 P.M. 


"GARDENS IN THE SHADE" 
By 


Mr. Arthur Herrington 






















THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


cordially invites its members 
to attend 


The Two Remaining Lectures 
of the Regular Series 
to be given in the AUDITORIUM of the 


Insurance Company of North America Bldg. 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


at 3 P.M., on Mondays, as follows: 


JANUARY 23 


"Winter Aspect of Trees" 
(Illustrated) 


Professor Frank M. Schrepfer 


FEBRUARY 6 


"Birds, Their Relation to 
Farm and Garden" 
(IHustrated) 


Mr. Wharton Huber 


Members may invite friends to accompany 
them. In addition to the above free lectures, 
a subscription course of practical garden 
lectures, by Mr. David Rust, will start on 
Monday morning, January 23. For details, 
address the Secretary. 














Grown by Virginia’s Largest 


500,000 PEACH in a large assortment of varie- 
ties and sizes. Buds cut from bearing orchards, 


300,000 APPLES in the New Double Red Strains, 
as well as in the most popular standard varieties. 
Write for Free Copy of Our New 44 Page Planting 


TREES 


Growers 


FRUIT 


assuring planters of trees true to name. 


Veronicas and Veronica Combinations 


Offered at considerably reduced prices. |. pais the many varieties of veronicas suited to rock 

gardens Veronica ameena is exceptionally beautiful and 
desirable. Most veronicas are attractive, and the many varie- 
ties listed under V. rupestris are especially admirable. For a 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical "for # Stee oak Ce and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Subur- 
banites, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. ‘ 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 4 





Guide and New Low Price List. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES. WAYNESBORO, VA. 





GET your FREE copy 


Van Bourgondien’s new 1939 Spring Plant- 
ing Guide and Seed Catalog is now read 
~~ mailing. This beautifully illustrated, 
Guide to best — seeds, peren- 

, roses and novel contains a wealth 
of valuable information and reproduces 
blooms in all their gorgeous natural colors. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN eS. 


Box 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. 


i iz i et Be Choosy! 


We have for 15 years, and you 
will find the results in our 
catalogue. Dept. H. 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
West Hartford Conn. 


GLADIOLUS 


Five Each Large Bulbs $2—Prepaid 
DUNA 


ACADIA 

BELLA DONNA FLAMING SWORD 
GOLDEN CHIMES 

JOERG’S WHITE 








BLEEDING HEART 


DEE 
DREAM O’ BEAUTY M. FULTON 
Write Dept. G for 1939 Catalog 
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short period in late May they furnish a wealth of soft blue 
and dusky pink color. Yet they have an outstanding fault: 
an exceptionally hot sunny day will immediately put an end 
to the lovely display, and the following morning the ground 
around the plants will be covered with the fallen petals. The 
gardener will have only regret and the necessity to content 
himself with the green carpet of foliage until another Spring 
rolls around. 

V. ameena does not share in this haste to be up and away, 
indeed, it can be counted upon to bloom for a month at least, 
and then on through the Summer scattered blossoms appear 
on the new growth. 

The flowers open and fall each day in much the same 
manner as those of the linums, and in their large, flat blossoms 
of beautiful blue, remind one of flax flats. The spike which is 
characteristic of veronicas is present, but it is not apparent as 
the habit is prostrate, and the effect is a sprinkling of flowers 
over the carpet. 

The fine, dark green foliage is most attractive and distinct 
in itself, very finely slit, and feathered, quite unlike most 
veronicas. 

V. ameena is particularly attractive as a wall plant and 
grows more happily on a wall than elsewhere; if a group of 
the brilliant little Potentilla verna nana is planted above or 
below, a lovely effect of blue and gold can be had. Another 
pleasant companion for a different part of the garden is Phlox 
subulata Vivid for a display of fine pink and blue. These 
combinations have been tried and can be counted upon to 
blossom simultaneously. 


Portland, Me. —Betty Jane Hayward. 





1084 33rd Ave. $.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


PEAT MOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal 
100 lbs. Pul. Sheep or Oow Manure 2. 75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat 1.50 


Spectal Low Prices in Quantity. Bet. 1804 
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HERB COOKERY 
JUST PUBLISHED 


Attractive little booklet with excellent 
recipes. Sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


NEW HERB CATALOGUE 
Sent on receipt of 10 cents 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


THE WORLD'S FINESTIRIS 


Growing Stations on Both Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
Every known type of IRIS in the world, 
tested varieties. My Washington- -Grown 
Jumbo Bearded Iris Plants will amase you. 
Every garden lover has need of my 1989 
Iris Oatalog, richly illustrated in color. 
Write for your copy, free. 
ROBERT WAYMAN 
DEPT. B BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 


HOWARD R. RICH 
Tuberous Begonias 
Lilies in Variety 


Catalogue and full information 
mafled on 
HOWARD R. RICH 
Atlantic, Maine 




















No. 119 “Snap-Cut” 
(8” size). Cuts %” 
limbs, chrome finish, 


one hand catch, famous blade and anvil construction. $2.00 


Enjoy more and better fruit and flowers by pruning 
easily, expertly with the world’s finest pruning shears. 
“Snap-Cut” Pruners easily cut 34” limbs without injur- 
ing bark or pinching hands. Try them at your dealer’s. 
(Sent direct on receipt of price. Free Circular.) 


No. 118 Ladies’ “Snap-Cut’”’ 
(6” size.) Same as the 8” 
model except for smaller size. 
Easily cuts %” limbs. Ideal 
for pruning in the flower gar- 


den. $1.25 


“SNAP-CUT” FLOWER PICKER and PRUNER 
No. 128. This valuable pruner cuts and holds stems, 
allowing cut material to be lifted away from 
bushes. Same as No. 118 except for flower 


SEYMOVURSMITH & SON, Inc. 


22 MAIN STREET 


“SNAP -CuT” 
Cutting Action 
No. 19 Special “Snap-Cut” (8” 
size). Same cutting action as 
the more expensive “Snap-Out”’ 
Pruner, but lower in price be- 
cause of economies in construc- 
tion. $1.50 


holding attachment. $1.50 


VALUABLE FREE BOOK 
This "—o fully illustrated 
book, “Secrets of Success in 
, Pruning,” tells you how, 
i) when, what to prune. Sent 
free with any pruner or 
mailed for 10c if no pruner is ordered. 


OAKVILLE, CONN. 
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@ The 1939 Dreer Garden Book 


is more than just a catalog of seeds, plants and 
bulbs! It’s a guide to successful gardening. It 
reflects the experience of 101 years’ service to 
gardeners. Well illustrated—attractive prices. Send 
for this new catalog today. 


HENRY A. DREE 


274 Dreer Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














TWO OUTSTANDING BOOKS BY GARDENERS FOR GARDENERS 
When athome:-- THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS 





IS THE IDEAL BOOK FOR ALL GARDENERS BECAUSE: 





When away 


It is published under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, the second oldest and one of the most influential societies of 
its kind in America, with more than a century of useful service to 
the nation. 


It is edited by Edward I. Farrington, editor of Horticulture and sec- 
retary of the Society and author of authentic books on gardening. 
For many years Mr. Farrington has been helping amateur gardeners 
solve their problems. He is ideally qualified to select authors and 
material to make a complete book for all garden enthusiasts. 


The contributors include nationally known authorities as well as 
amateur enthusiasts from all parts of the country. In making his selec- 
tions Mr. Farrington has placed emphasis on the ‘‘how’’ as well as the 
“‘what’’ in gardening; on simplicity and conciseness; but above all, on 
comprehensiveness. Most of the material has been tested in Horticul- 
ture before being included in the book. 





from 


4 The book is all-inclusive. Although in no sense of the word an ency- 


clopedia, THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS includes all usable informa- 
tion found in standard reference works, and much information 
esssential to gardening that would be out of place in an encyclopedia. 


Illustrations are on almost every page. All of them have a definite 
purpose, and have been selected out of thousands available for their 
beauty and because they genuincly supplement the text. 


It is a book by gardeners for gardeners. Authentic in its last detail, 
it is also completely alive—a book that can be 

read with pleasure and used throughout the 

entire year with profit. And it is the most 

complete and practical garden book ever pub- 

lished. 


home:—All the Lovely Gardens in America are yours to visit and enjoy! 





Never before has a serious effort been made to 
tell garden-minded travellers where to find 


Use It to Plan Your Summer or Winter Vacation 


landscaped parks, wild flower displays, 
flower exhibitions,—all of them are in- 





places of horticultural interest throughout the 
United States and Canada. Such is the pur- 
pose of THE GARDENER’S TRAVEL BOOK. 


Listed, too, are city, state and federal parks 
and monuments: as well as arboretums and 
botanical gardens. 


Here for the first time are described—section 
by section, and state by state — the places 
that really appeal to garden lovers. Gardens, 





Going to Florida? To California? To Canada? 
New England? The deep South? Look up in advance 
places you can visit, either on your way or after your 
arrival. See pictures of some of the actual gardens 
that are constantly inviting you. 

Use your GARDENER’S TRAVEL BOOK no matter 
where you are. Right in your own neighborhood 
there may be some garden, tree or wild flower dis- 
play you would go miles to see! 


cluded in this unusual book. 


Consequently, if you are one of the thou- 
sands of garden lovers who have taken to 
the road in recent years, you can add infi- 
nitely to your garden 
and travel enjoyment by $ 50 
keeping THE GARDEN- post 
ER'S TRAVEL BOOK 4 
with you at all times. in U. 8. 








A PASS-BOOK TO AMERICA’S GARDENS by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


THE GARDENER’S TRAVEL BOOK 


“NOW IS THE IDEAL TIME OF YEAR TO USE BOTH OF THESE BOOKS TO YOUR GREATEST ADVANTAGE! 


SO ORDER IMMEDIATELY!” HORTICULTURE, HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. | 
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